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I . INTRODUCTION 



This report does two things: , • 

1. It analyzea enrollments and e^qjienditures in teims 9f 
\ the goals of education for Florida. ' , . 4 

2. It projects the analysis into the future. ' * 

The aiialysis encompasses all levels of public educatijpiH kindergartep ^ 
through .graduate programs. It shows the relationship' of each level to 
the goals of education, with this relationship measured in terms of 
full-time' equivalent students servedL It also shows thg^ expenditure of 
fund^llfor the gpals and how this varies among goal^ and among levels of • 
'pducatiqji. * ' ^ 

In projeclfi^ the, analysis tpto the futupe/the intent was nok^ prescribe 
what willhSccur'^ The projections for 1980-81 and 1985-86 show enrollments 
and expejMiturfs which can be antic^ipated- if present program objectives 
are met^^Th'ey do not account for/Jx)ssible new tyjjes of programs or for 
possible curtailment of progranis oecausfe of economic considerHion or 
changing priorities. Therefore,, this document should not be construed 
^ as a plan. It is. ait analytical report for use within the Department J 
<^hen developing plans. " ? * , 

This repoYt was prepared by thq Strategy Planning and Management I-nfoimation 
System^ section in the Office of the. Associate Deputy COTiftissioner.. Data 
for the report were; provide^by the planning offices in the Division of 
Public Schools, the Division of Vocational Education, 'the Divi^on of 
Conminity Colleges and the Division of Universities. Representatives ^f 
the divisions, sitting as the Department Planning COTinittee, reviewed 
the approaches used by the staff in preparing the*.report and aoKsed on 
validity of interpretations, particularly as they were, affected by 
comparability or inconparability o^klata between divifeion^ For 1974-75 
data, it is felt that the problem of coi^aral^lity between divisions has 
been adequately, addressed. -Heitee, this report, may represent the most, 
successful, effort thu§ far to present a consistent analysis across all 
levels dfl Florida public education. ' * * 

Since tjie 1974-75 data serve as the base for projections, this consistency 
also holds in the categorization of data in the4|)ipjections. Moreover, 
since the projections come^directly frcnn the divisions, they represent 
the be^t thinking of the persons who are most qualified to jnake projections'- 
for the individual levels of educatioi?. However, the projections from 
different divisions show 'differential growth rates, in.both enrollments 
and expenditures. In the time available for preparation of this report, 
it was not possible to determine ^ether the assunptions i^ed in making 
the projections have the desired ^gree of consistency from the standpoint 
of state educationaL policy. Whether the projections will be different 
WitK further analysis of differences a^pong assumptions used by individual 
divisions is yet to be determined. * ^ ^ ^ 




.J . . - ^ 
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. ' { 

This report is an outgrowth of work on the secqK^ phase of the education 
element of the State Comprehensive Plan., The -^ate ^Cortptehen^ve Plan 
is a policy document for guiding the .developm^nr^ of Florida. EAication% 
is dhe of several elements of the plan. Phase I of the education element, 
entitled Education Policy for the State of Florida , was adopted by *the 
State Board o£-£ducation in 1975. The eleiwfrit contains the goals of 
education on which the analyses herein are yoased. 

Phase XL of the education elanent will trahslate the policies in Phase I ^ 
into operational terms. Thus, v^^)erever possible, the ''present status of 
education will be described in terms of ^fuantitative indicators with 
direct relevance to the goals. Objectives for ^ fu^re can then be 
identified in terms of those indioators/ TTje data collection and 
analysis for accomplishing this are coritinuing in the Department. 
However, the overall guidelines for preparing eleinents of the St^t^ 
Comprehensive Plan^are now being re-c^nsidered by the Division of Statfe 
vPlanning, Department of Administration. Therefore,* specific work* for 
• preparing Phase II of the education plenum has been halted in the 
Department of Education. / • , ^ ' 



ll. -oArVIE^ OFfLORlDA EDUCATION 4 ^ 

' Florida's goals ofj^educa^ion.as presented in Ed<catjon,PoliQC fo^ the . 
State of Florida define the scdpe of the 4State's* coinndtteht tb public 
education and set xsp priorities of e^ort. These *go^s are restated ^ , 

Goal 1. . Basic Skills. All Floridians must Have the opportunity te 
/master the basic .skills, for ^coratittiicatipn' and computation (listening/* j 
speaking, reading, writii^ and aHthmetic). Bs^sic .skills arfe fun4aments^l 
tb ^success. ' , ^ ^ * • • . ' 

■ : . . ■ r ■ < . : - . 

Goal^ZVf.^ General Education. " All Floridians shall haye the opportunity 
tp acquire the geijeral education fundaraaitffl to career aiid pergonal 
'development afuj. -necessary for participation in a democratic society. * ' > 
•this includes skills, attitufies and knowledge for g^ral problem-* 
solving and 'survival, hunan relations and citizenship, 'moral am^ ethical 
conduct, mental and physical health, aesth^ic, scienti^c sgid cultural ^ 
appfeoiation, and environmental and economic understanding.. 

Goal 3, Wocational Confietepcfies . All Floridians shall have the opportunity 
tOj^master vocational conpetencies necessary for entry level employment - 
by the time they lejave full time (sducatioiv. For persons who continue 
formal education through advanced' or professional programs, vocational 
competencies vill^be in areas of professional enployment i . , v ' 

Goal 4. Professional Competencies\ ' Floridians. with deTipnstrated interest, 
academic* background and aptitude shall have the opportunity to. acquire * 
professional conpetaicies necessary for employment in a profession and * 
to update their conpe1|pncies periodically. Programs of professional ^ 
studies ^11 be organized to assure, th^t Florida's and society's needs 
^for professionals are met. , / i/ 

• • - • • W 

Goal 5. Advanced Knowledge and. Skills. Floridians with demonstrated 
interest, academic background ^d aptitude shall have. the opportunity to ^ 
acquire advanced* knowledge and skills in the academic disciplines or 
other spec^^alized fields of study and to update their knowledge and i 
skills periodically. Programs of advanced academic training shall be • . 
organized tb meet Florida's and society* s n^ds for highly^ trained 
specialists. . ^ ' . ^ . 

Goal 6. Research and Developmient. The puhlic education network shall ^ 
seek solutions to local, regional, >tate and national problems through 
organized research and developm^t. Research and development shall ;be , 
organized to solve pressing problems and to expand jthe store of knowledge 
in all areas of hvman endeavor, including education. ' ^ . ^ » 

Goat^. Rpcreation and LeiWe Skills. Floridians shall have the . • 
o'EPprtunity to pursiie recreation and leisure skills ^ich- satisfy the' 
feCi;eational and cultural needs of individuals in areas d|t^ide of 
general education. , T 1 ^ 

I 



Because of the dirfficulty of collecting iiiformatiori on, each of these 
goals individually-, in this analysis the gpais are grouped into. fi,ve 
.'goal areas:' Goal" 1 and 2 (Basic SkiUs and General Education), Goal 3 
(Vtfcational Skills), CJbal 4/and 5 (Advanced and Professional Skills) , 
Goal 6 (Research), and Goal 7 (Recreation pnd Leisure Skills) . Figure. 1 
shows what programs are. included under each goal, i Goals 1 and 2 include 
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the K'12 .prograin, the exceptional student program, adult education, 
prevocationalvexplorgitory, consgmer hqme economics, most bf the domnunity 
college program except « courses classified as oc'ctpational, the lower 
level undergraduate' program in the universities, artdr1pJx)Ut one-sixtJi of 
the upper level program. 6oal^3 includes the occipa^tional programs in 
. the high schools, and the ocd^aUonal preparatory and supplemental 
programs in area vocation^^-tec||Bcal schpols and coninLinity cdll^es. • 
^Most of the upper level undergracoiate program and ):he gra^te and 
professional -programs coTit^rise Goals 4*and'5. Goal -6,- includes bqth the 
reseych and ^blic* service activities in ^tJie St^te Jdniversity. System. 
Recreational, afid leisi*fa#kill programs are of fpred in the cgiinuriitfy • 
college avocational progi^am aitd the ccJUtinuing educati^ pro'^am of the 



state unive^illes'. 
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*'^igure\2 shows how the education dollar is spent in Florida in support 
' ^ of these goals/ Inclfided ifl this table are data for e^ch goal ar6a on 
the number of full -time Equivalent students iftvolved; totA expenditures, 
e:q)enditures frcra.sta^e and local tax services and the average expenditures 
i for each full-time student. Pi;t)jeetions for each of these for 19&Q-81 
and 1985-86 are also given. Educatipnal programs for basic skills are 
fully supported from public tax funds. Educationa^ programs for general 
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FIGURE 2 

EXPHCnURES BY OQMS 
1974-75, 1980-81, 1985-86^ 
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for inflation. . ^ 
•All PTE's are given as three-quarter Werages: 
^Includes Fedeial Revenue Sharing. ^ 
^irU|y student tees. 

Slnstfuction only. Does not include ResearcA/Service. 
*L6ss than II. 
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education and voc^tional^conpetencies proAH.d^ for youth are fully 
supported with public resources while adults taking part in such .programs 
may be assessed fees to cover a portion ^ot -the cost. Programs to* help 
adults achieve professional ,COT?)etehcies aid advanced knowledge and 
skills are partially supported with public funds and partially siqjported 
.with funds frcxn other sources, primarily student fees. Research and 
service are supported by a combination of public and private resources. . 
Courses ill recreatioa and lesiure skills for adults are' totally supported 
by student fees.^ ^ ^ . - ^ * 

* * * 

4 The table shows that total expenditures for all seven goals ih 1974-75 
^were approxj^nately $2.4 billion, an average, excluding research, ^f 
$i;i85 for each of the seme 1,870,000 full-time equivalent students. It 
is estimated that by 19S5-86 public education in the state will enroll 
the equivalent of about 2,400,000 full-time students, an increase of 
about 27%. In tems of today's' dpllars, programs to serve these students* 
may, cost about $3.2 billion, $2.8 billion of this from state and local 
sources, an increase without considering inflation of almost 30%. ^Most 
of these projected additional expenditures would be required to support^ 
increased enrollment. A few^programs rhy also require higher expenditures 
per student; * *^ ' 

Looking at the data from the^tdndpoint of goals, this t^ble reveals 
that jiearly nine- tenths of the stud^ts art enrolled. in programs emphasizing 
Goal 1 and 2, basic skills and- general edijcation, sipported by slightly* 
more than four-fifths of the state and lobal expenditures for -education. 
The preponderance of effort. that goes to achieving FloT:ida's first two 
educational goals is shown more graphically by Figure 3. ^ * - 
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• Florida Spends less than 10* of its educational dollar to achieve Goal 
3; vocational xonpetencies, abou^ ^1 for Goals 4 and 5, advanced and 
professional skills and 4% for Goal jBr, research and public service* As 
-already potnted out, current policy directs that progfams to achieve 
Goal 7, recreational and leisure skills, are to be self stpportijrig. 

Whije the state s^ds more for teaching basic skills and g^ieral education 
than it c^s in the other goal areas, the expenditures per student aye/^ 
lower than for any of the othei: goals, as shown by Figure 4. Currently, 
twice as much per student is spent at the advanced and professional ( * 
level than at th^ basic skills-gen^l education level. However, the \ ' • 
Goal 1-2 component ii so lltrge^thar eyen if all prbgrams,' includinjg the 
e-xceptional student prSferairr^were funded at the samfe rate per ^todent, 1 
current expenditures per sti^nt for the teaching of. the basic ^ills 
and general education would b\ increased ^by only $60- 
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From tlte standpoint of levels of education, the K-12 regular program 
overshadows the entire rest of the s/stem*with respect to both number of^ 
people served and expenditures. Not including any of the vocational 
courses in the public schools ^or the exceptional student programs, the 
K-12 program requires about two- thirds of Florida's *tate arid local 
expenditures for -education, as shown by Figure 5. If vocational and 
exceptional programs are included the public elementary and secondary ^ 
schools in Florida require about four- fifths of all tax xrontributiqns to 
education. ' ' - 



F I G U E S 

EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION 
FRCM STATE AND LOCA TAX .SOURCES 

1974-75 



*DDes not* include Coifinunity College; 
programs classified as "Occupational/' 
which are included in Postsecondan^ 
Vocational. Includes district adult' 
education prograios . . 
**Includes Research and Public Service.. 
***includes vocational and exceptional 
stu^lnt pro^grams. • ' 




^above sSnmarizes Florida's present and near-future education- f ran 
the stancfe)oint of five goal ?ireas. Below is a more detailed analysis of 
,the prograjns offered within ^ach of these ^al areas. ' • 
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in. PROGRAM NEEDS: GOALS 1 AND 2 ' 

» ' ' ' * , * • c 

As' stated above, tlae altenpt to adhieve the first two. of Florida* s 
' educational goals--basic^ skills'^and general education- -absorbs most of 
^he personnel and money that go into public edil|:ation. Swne 88^ full- 
time equival^t students are served by programs which focus on thes6 two 

* goals. These prograans requir^ 821 of the expenditures f rom* state , 
local taxes for education. • ' - 

Although in the -sillSlest terms the teaching! of basic skills and general • 

* education can be Conceptualized separately, it i§, in practice, difficult 
to differentiate than as they are taught in the classroOTi. - There^ dre 
several rerasonsWhy this is so. for one, they are interdepend^t . * 
Mastery of the i>asic communication and conputation 's^lls is fundaiaental • 
to learning in 1nan){ of the subject areas classified if general^ education • 
On the other hand, there ^re many elements that are part of general ^ 
education- -attitudes toward self and others, self-help skills, non- ' ' 
academic learnings associated with, adapt ing' to the school environment-- 
that must be tg^ught ^d developed as a .fqurtdation to the teaching o^ the 
basic skills. Seconds 4n "?any classes the twQ goal areas are' not taught 
in isolation, but ar^' fused toglether in the program. Third, present m 
financial ^accounting. practices Ido pot provide separate cost analyses ^r 
t|ie two goals. * . . . - * / 

Despite the interdependence of these two goal's, thfe balance between them, 
shifts f^oml^el to level. The emphasis on the teaching o£ the basic 
.skills is strongest 'at the kindergarten through third grade* level. . 
General educatlbn for 'the cRild at this level stresses' socialization- - 
helping the^child to relate to others. The balance between the two 
goals in. the fourth through ninth grades may be more neaS-ly equal, 

, though there. are' generally wide variations from gra4^ four to grade 
ninev -During these years student^ are expected to master the ba^ic* 
skills "and apply these skills to a broad rang^ of subject argas geared 
to helping them understand themselves, their culture, and the natural, 

'social, and political world at large. Basic skills programs 'at the 
secondary level qre usually remedial ifi nature- -helping youth who have 
not mastered the basics earlier. The secondary program and the-finrst ' 
two- years o{ college are essentially general in focus. In addition to a 
deeper study of ^ the subject areas introduced in xhe middle grade.s, 
students are given a chance to explore are«s th^t offer possible career 
opportunities. For individuals who have already set their occijpational 
goals, courses regarded as part of the general education |^gram?liay-- 
foE them--l>e ac^fually pre-prdfessional. 

^ta for all programs enphasizing Goalscl and 2 are presented on^igiire 
6- During 1974-75 Jjearly 1.5 million /oiith in grades K-12 were serve^ 
by the public schoofS in Jloxida. Of these, approximately 271 were iA 
grades K-3, 56% in grades 4-9, ^d 17% in grades 10-12. Almost 7% of \ *^ 

* the K-12 students-were' Served by excep^tional student' progranys. %rvice 
for these stiKients ranged from one hour 8 week wi;th a speech therapist \ 
to full-time placemenj£ in one of the Rrograms. * i 

' / , * 'l 
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Vocational education is generally associated with Goal 3. However^ two * 
areas funded aS paift of this prograA are included as part of ^aieral 
education—prevodamonal expl^^ (grades 7-9) 'aid consiJBier 
economics. These programs are classified here as general education 
because they are not intended to teach specific vocatiorial skills. 

TTie *9dult edLK:ation programs provided by the school ^districts supply 
'ppportunities for adults "of all ages to meet^e r^iranoiit^ for a high 
school diploma and to pursui^ personal goals. ^ llie^e proWg|^^M||ttle 
courses in basi^ conrniinication and cooifnitation sjdJ^l/S^^^^pHH^^ 



Ovtfr the eleven year period from 1974 to 1985 the school age population 
is projected to*increase b)^2/* and the aduit population (age. 17-64) by. 
40%. Figure 7 shows the increases of the different public school programs 



FIGURE 7 
QQWi 1 and V 



^FRDORAM.CROVrH PUBLIC SCHOOLS - 1974-1^)85 
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during the same period. If these population project4jOns are accurate, 
the YMZ enrollments are some>rtiat underprojected--tl^ projections^ show 
only a; 151 incrjpase. No increase in expenditure/ per fIt^E. is project 

Dff 1 



projected 



jH^r the K-lZf basic program.- During this 1974-85 perioTthe exceptional 
Student program is expected tp. increase until it is two thirds larger 
than it, was in 1974-75. During, the past three years* thi? program has 
made great striiSes to identify and extend service to all eligible 'students, 
T|e proj^ram expects to reaqh its goal of full service by. 1978. The 
increase projeete3j'for J980 arid 19B.S reflect this increasp. Expenditures 
per F.T.E., aljeady about two and a half times the cost jfifferential for 
the basic programs, are expected to ranain the same- 



Prevocational exploratory and consuiier honve economics programs ^re - 
projected to increase in the number of students served. Projections are 
that by 198(rHll students in grades 7-9 will be served in the exploratory 
program, 'each student spending an average .of one eighth of the school/ * 
day in the program. Twenty percent of the students^ in grades 10-12 
would be served in the consumer home ^'cenomics program per year. 

The adult population is expected to increase by 40% over the 1974-75 
period^Adult education programs provided by school districts are 
projecte^^ to increase^by almost 100%. • However, even with this, increase 
the districts wquid be serving less than^e percent of the adults from 
age 18 to 64. However, many more adujts are served in the conmunity 
college and university program^. 

The general education program at the-college level conprises t]^ first 
two years of college^. !;< addition, at* ^he 'uppler undergraduate level it 
is estimated that*ori tl)/' average about one sixth of . a student's load is 
taken* for purposes..^ef^eneral education. Projected increases* for these 
programs may hc^^en on Figure 8. As already noted the^ adUlt population 
i§ projected/to increase by 3ome 40%. During this period the community 
colleges are anticipating that proportional increases in enrollment will 
be almost twice that amount, without appreciable increases in expenditur 
per full-time student. The state universities are -expecting increases 
in enrollment by 1980, with about .the same enrollment from 1980 to' ^85. 

To reca£j4;ulate, over the next ten years in Florida incr^^^te^Jin enrollment 
are expected that are lower than the population increase forrhe basic 
K-12 program^ and somewhat greater than the population increase in the 
first two y^ars of college, ]»rtitularly in the community xoll^ges. 
Exceptional student programs and general voqational programs are expected 
to extend service to^ avlarger proportion df the K-12 population. 
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FIGURE 8 
GOALS 1 and 2 



\ POKRAH LEVEL - OOLLBGES AND W^IVERSITTES - 1974-1985 
• ' « 
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Goal 3. Vocatiooal Competencies , The state ^strategy for achieving Goal 
3 is to provide quality occiqjational programs to all persons- -at each 
level of instruction- -\dio' want4 needf and can proC^t frcm such programs^ 
Occiq)ational preparatory programs in pntry- level SKills atre provided in> 
distr^ift schools^^or students ^n gradafs 10-12 and for potential school 
drop-outs in grades 7-9." ^rea vocational- technical schools and community 
colleges offer preparatory p^grams for persons who have quieted ot 
left high school* and wish to ma^tet^a skill Ijefore enteririjg^he labor 
^market. Si.5>planentai vocational programs* are also provi^M^for persons'' 
who are already enployed afid^who wSnt to increase or ipd^t^ .thair skills 
or acquire new ones through par|^-time study. . As Figure 9 ih'dicates, in 
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1974-75 setae 242,00(1 students took part in hi^ school occ 
preparatory programs at a cost' of about $124.4 'million. yP^xijectiai^ for 
jtHe enrollmert^ in these programs in the future are bas^cm the assumption 
that -all students should receive direct job-related i/fetipctiOT^^i in 
high school.* This would require 101 of the students in gr^s 7-9 and 
67* of the students ki grades 10-12 to be enroll^in job pi^eparatory 
instruction each year. In today' s .dollars this ^^wxild cost about $136.2 
, million by 1980 and $152.9 million by 1985. 

Preparatory progranp^at the post- secondary L^el served almost 155,00/ 
people in 1974-75 at "a cost of $69.9 million. Another 193,000 adults, 
took 6ipplemental vocational- courses at accost of $38.8 million* ,The 
goal is Jhat by 1980 these programs should serve about 216,500 and 
271,0,00, respectively, at a total Cost ot about $155.9 million (1976 
dollars). It is firojected b;^ that 1985 the cost of these programs in^ 
today's dollars will be $189.5 mlllioiy 'Although this means an overall 
nrollmeht grbwth in vocational prograons from 1974 to 1985 of about '54%, 
his is not out of line in view of p^jected population growth, as may 
be seen^ Figure 10. ^ ' 
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> F I G U R E 10 

VOCATION A* L 
OgOIU/l&Tr AS A P&nNTASE OF PCMJIATICN 

' 74-75 80-81 85-86 



\tocatianal S^aon^axy 



population age 18-44 

Dcaticnal Supplenenta] 
E^irollmont as % of 
population age 38-44 



Etoollment as % of 52% 52% 52% 

populatioa^ jje 15-17 



\tocational Post-Secxaidary ' 
Ehrollment as % of < ' 6% 7% .7% 



Vocaticnal Supplenental 

E^irollmont as % of 6% 8% 



*fnie program objectives statedj above are^aken From 1975-76 Flortdg 
State* Plan for the Adtaiinistration of yy:atipnal Edu^ under the 
Vocational Education Ammdments of 1968 , Part II, pp> 29-, 57, 40. • 
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Advanc ed and Pr6fessi/nal . - Education Policy for ^ the State 
"A priinie iXDle/bf pujpHc education is to reconcile 

ds and the needs of, sop iety.* It helps 



of Florida states: 
differences between indiyiduari 

individuals find themselves / wt^i'le providing literate citizens and* 
skilled workers of soc^ty.VIt is , Essential to maintain a balance 
between the needs of^andivklualS' as e3dpressed,in their aptitudes. and 
interests, and the ^eds en socipfy for people who possess certain 
skills and .knowl^^Jgie. i^v;here/is this balancfe more difficult to inaintain, 
yet more essential, -than in^igher education. Il^s essentia^ that 
students planning "their acad^ic programs be made as aware of the future 
needs *o? society aS^hey ayfe of their own interests^ and abilities. In'.a 
democratic society /how^yter, there is a linyit to-'how far the education 
system should go in res.tricting individual choice*. This is true not 
only from .the stdtfidpoint of priirciple but also from practical considerations; 
that is, /it is dfifficul^ to predict how stiidents^ Will respond, to specific 
career choices/ and^-^^Qally difficult to knoW .just what job openings ^ * 

wiir occur iirAhe *|utijire\ Therefor^, while attenpting to direct students 
into' promisMfe fields through counseling^ universities and colleges * 
sjiould try iM maintain program' offerings that, in general, reflect 
students'- ij|tereSt«**kna aptitudes. \ ' ^ ' ' . • ' ■ 

.During the/next ^decade the, need for people'^with degreed in many disciplines 
" i*s likely fto incre^s^ at a lower rate thaii in the past. " The relative 
o -contribution to ^ enrol ImenlsJue to stiid^nts under the age of 23 will ^ . 

decr^sfe fi§ the growth of that segment t)f the*^pulat\on levels off. 
' Already lialf of the upper level undergradtiate students are older than 
-and the enrcJllment conti;ibution of this segment of th^.pppuIStion 
snoiil-d ipcrease ^t about the same ^^te-as the iricitease in the adujt 
popuXcttfdn. .However, *th^ need for. re training specialists will likely 
increa». Rapidly changing raethodS ^d^tKe ejcpanston of knowledge will. 
' make^ sifch retraining necessary., if '^''ecoiid cafeers becon)e mor6 common,, 
.additiinal advanced training will be* in demand. All in all, programs ' , 
de^igimi to provide opportunities 'for acquiring pTOfessional competencies ^ 
' and adR/^aj;iced knowledge and s^kills should coi>tinue <o grow. ^ , ^ 

I . /' ' ^ ^ • / 

AavanSed programs in .a^umbef^of disc4plin^^* are offered in t:he nine 
state^universities at bbth the upper undergraduate level sftid the graduate 
Figure 11 presents information on these programs. In. 1974-75 soyie 
(55,200 fi3^) studei\t^ registered for uppers undergraduate courses 
State University System. It is estimated that about one sixth of 
coursework was t^ken fof purposes of general education, with the 
Ln areas related 'tq. tHeir maJofS. During the.sairie year approximately' 
.15,6Cp graduate ^tu^ients (20,500 FTE) were enroHed in the. state 'universities. 
X^In .aciiition, there were -3,200 undergraduate and graduate students in the 
. health ceiitet-and *in agricultural science ^af^tiae, University of Florida, and * 

in t« medical ^center at the Uni^^eYs^ty p6 South, Florida. These pr9gram5 
, aF^eat in Figure 11 under "Prafessiopal Schools. f The cost in 1976^dollars 
of all Goal 4 and 5 programs- -iflpper level ^undet-gi^aduate, graduate and 
speQiil /professional schools^-was about $i55.8 million for Ahe 19,74-75 
school year. * * ' . , * 
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• FIGUREU.^ 
1974-75 # 19f0^8i;'l9tS-8e ' 
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litires £Qr 1980-81 anl 1985-6^ are .In 1976 '^llan, %rLth no allcManoGS 
madtf far Inflation. . . 
^In throeKjtnrter averaoei. 

3inclidoa tuition, f(V», fec^eial funu, and othar funds. 
^Imbruction Isnly.^ ^Does not IilIuIii i|FiiitiiivUi^"j» ^rlrn 1 
^16% of Ulpor XiBVBl Uvtenjradua^ is <^b«gbi^iz4a ^as V«neral QSacation:^ and is 

not included in the,abovo«. % ». > 

^incluSes cshly the haalt^ canters «t ths^Uaivet^ty of Florid^ and ths U[xi^erBity 

ofjteu^ Florida,, and tivs Instituta of ^ood and'^ioultural Sciencass at the 
' Omoraity of Florida. 
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•The State Univdrsilty SyStan>i63q)ects to enroll 86,300 s^j^ients (75,000 FTE)^ 
* in upper level undergraduate! classes by 1980, 18,600 students in graduate 

school," (23i,500 Fffi includirjg sunnier school) "and 4»^00 students in the > % 
» h^alt^i centers said agricultural" science iristitute-, with total e^qiehditures 
-for' advanced aijd professional program at about S22A.Z millicm! These programs 
will enroll approximately 12^3,200 students by 1985-86, -at a' cost of about 
$248.7 (1976 dollars) in the areas of Goal 4 'and 5. As 'can be .seen in, 
Figiire 12, this represents a growth that i§ less than ^ the- populatioin growth 
projected 'for .adults age 18-44 fjDr, tjle.ypper levei undergraduate program. 



FIGURE 12 
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aid about the sajte for the qther two programs^ Costs per F.J.E. are expec 
^Jjiirgo up about 10% for the first two. programs, and about 15%* for the pro- 
fei^sional sehocfls^ ' . \ - * • ' 

. Go^l '6. Research and.JtevelopmCTt . Although there -are scatterfed* f esearcb 
projects being carrie(3 on-in othef areas of public jeducation^ most of 
the^xe/earch effort takes plaCe at the university levels TheX^ arfe 
literally tjousands of formatl research projects currently in plrogress in 
the '^tate University System. In addition, there are numerous other 
research activities. These research) lactivities could be categ0rized » 
^ ^ iato^four groups , * based largely on the source of funds .used to support 
-^each. % . * . * I 

Tbp fir$r group of research activities- iiicludes individual sponsored ^ ' 
research and training proje<?t$ fohded through Contracts and di;ants ^ - 
received by the universities*^ During the fiscal year 1974S75, the totaj 
expenditures, from Contracts aMft Grants for research and training proj^ts 
amounted to ^ver^ $67 million. * During that s^ year, the State l^versity 
Syst^' pledged nearly $7.5 million of resources to be used in coijjunctic^ 
with new Contracts and Grants awarded to the nine SUS institutions. As 
another measure' of the ContraQt and Grant research activity, there are 
mote "than 3,000 actiye research projects during thb 1974-75 fiscal year.. 



^ The se6ond major use of research funds'* is for the^' s.upport of S]fstemwide 
'^titutfes and research centers, -Nearly $1.2 jnillion of state funds 
were allocated to the institutes and researc(h tenters for the 197S-76 
.-X , fiscal .3fear.- yOf Jhis total, $1 milli^m went to^the Solar Energy Center ' 
'^Mfhile/the remaining $200,000 were allocated l:o the Institute of Oceanography, 
the Sea Grant program,, and'sipport for the •Mote Marine Laboratory. ' 

; Although many of' the researdi. projects in the^'pt*yious two categories^ 
are directly related to solving the probl^ of the State t>f Florida, a 
Third groiq:; of research. activities is specifically designed to be state 

' related. ' There are Currently 46 projects that w^re tun^d from the $1 

♦ .mil lion* that were allocated jgor state related research durijig the 1975- 
' 76 fiscal ytear. ; ♦ . * 

The fourth groip' of. research activities encompasses the individual 
research conducted within academic department^ in X:]\e several institutions , 
of the Stat^ University System'. Typically, gthese research aCtivltier 
involve sntiall formal research projects; released time for faculty mefbers - 
to write research proposals-^n an attenpt to secure a^Cpntract or Grjjnt,- 
research that 4s necessary for faculty meirfcers to remain up to date ^ind 

-competent in l;heir selected fields of s|)ecialization, and numerous other 
activities, some of which ard^ related to graduate student thesis and 

•disseration research topics. Some expenditures associated VJith these 

* activities arer included as an integral part of the expenjlitures given 

for Goals 2,^4, and 5. ' However, instructional activity^ has been separated 
' from this departmental research to the extent possible in ardfer to 
assign a total cost of $35.5>illion to the latter activity. 

Another set of activities within the universities i,s usually/classified • 
. a3 public service. A major^portion of service rs the application of the- 

results of re^arch and academic experience to the public behefit. 

Hence^ th^se activities, irfiich require some state resource^^ they are 
^ descl^ibed under the goaiy^jif research. Examples of service activities 

are public broadcasting, agricultural e^ension services, and university 

hospital services. The cost of these activities in 1974-75 is estimated ^ 
^ at $51 rflillion. 

•Expehdit^es from all groups of reheard* activities- for 1974-75 were 
about ^fe^ million, of which $94.7 million came from state sources. 
Although it is difficult ^tb make an accurate- projection of expenditures 
for r^earch*over the next ten years, it 'is most likely. to. grow at about 

. the safi^ rate- as the state population. This woyld iliean that V 1980 the 
State ^jMversity Syst^ would be spending about $196 million in research 
that IS Apt diTectly supporting- instruction. ($114 million froii[.state 
sources). V By 1^985 the universities would be spending in terms. of today's 

, dollars ab6at $222 mil'Uon ($129 million from the State) for t^hat purpose. 

* Goal 7. ' Recreation and Leisure acills . CeisUre tim activities are 
assuming more^^ more urpo^tance in, modem life and will continue to.tJo • 
so in the future. Over the Aext ten years Florida citizens are likely 
to achieve a shortfcr work week, a daily schedule .that includes fewer 
hours spent in raking tare of every day necessities/ earlier xetiremOTt, ' - 
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and a longer life span. It will be necdssary from t;he stanc^int of 
.personal developnent, and mental end physical health that creative a?id 
fulfilling ways of using leisure time be found: 'Some people use their 
leisure time for aetivitiefs within the area a£ general .ecUicat ion,. The 
' interest ^ (Others lies in greas that might be defined as recreation. 

Recreation and leisure skills sometim* come as ^ result of a life-long 
interest. As such, they may have been* developed as a ipsvt of the elementary 
or secondary general education progrspa. Exanples are sports interest 
which evolved out of phys'ical education* Classes or an interest in carpentry 
that resulted from an industrial ^rts course.. For adults who have not / 
developed such interests or vrtio wish to broaden their experience, courses 
are offered by the community colleges and the universities which satisfy 
these needs. Such courses are normally supported with student fees. 
During 1974-75 some 125,500 individuals participated in these courses at 
a cost to the students of about. $S million. 

Over the next ten ^ars interest in both formal and informal programs 
for pursuing recreatijmal and leisure skills is likely to increase 
sharply. The responsibiiity for providing these programs will be shared* 
by public education, private institutions, and such public' institutions 
as libraries, Tadio and televisionyand local recreation departments. 
It may be that the public education will assi^^a smaller role in directly 
providing recreation and leisure skill courses and a greater role In 
planning and coord^jiation.' Where the schools,' colleges and universities 
need to be involved-^ directly is where such programs need the kind of 
facilities which the SGhocfts already, possess--fai:ilities \Aich oftei^ go 
unused in off- school hoursj. ^ 

Recreation and leisure programs are usually offered on <iemand. Therefore 
traditionally very little long-range planning has been dojie in this 
area. The community colleges and the State University projections are 
that by 1985 these programs will servfe some 187,000 people at a cost in 
terms of today's dollars o^ about $18 million. 
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